Life and Letters

(and is) in bed with this loathly influenza,
which has just shown its lack of discrimination
elsewhere by killing the harmless Sultan of
Turkey and sparing the Kaiser. One's head
aches. One's spine aches. One's hip-bones
and shoulder-blades ache and protrude. Count-
less little sharp coughs harry one's outworn
stomach. One's throat is a dry stove-pipe.
One's brows are tight and one's eyelids heavy
with the pressure of one's hot blood. One
has no taste for tobacco ; one cannot talk,
work, think, or drink. All one can do is
to shut one's eyes until one is bored with that,
and then read until one is exhausted by that.

I, I, I, I, I have, therefore, taken that
course. My reading, as always in these cir-
cumstances, has been the Bacon-Shakespeare
controversy ; when I am very ill indeed I think
there may be something in it. For two days
I went from volume to volume, and at last
I reached Sir Sidney Lee's Life of Shakespeare.
This is, as is generally admitted, a prodigiously
informative book, though its title might more
accurately have been The Probable Life of
Shakespeare.

The perhapses drape the book in festoons
right up to the hypothetical last malady which
Sir Sidney introduces in these touching words :

" The cause of Shakespeare's death is un-
determined. Chapel Lane, which ran beside
his house, was known as a noisome resort of